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gain the love of any woman, but such is his
modesty that he is incapable of helping him-
self and can do nothing more to the purpose
than sit on his bed and groan. The unneces-
sary mystery made by the lovers, the endless
difficulties which they put in their own way,
are quite in keeping with the spirit of the age,
though even here Chaucer shows a skill in
characterisation which almost makes us forget
to be impatient with his hero's helplessness.
Cressida, while she too has much in common
with the conventional heroine of romance,
has much that is peculiarly her own. She is
beautiful and tender and clinging, as a heroine
should be, but her shallow little character has
an individuality of its own. It will be treated
more fully in a later chapter, here it is sufficient
to say that Chaucer transforms the mature
woman of Boccaccio's poem into a timid girl,
whose youth and inexperience appeal to our
pity and make it impossible to judge her
harshly. But the most important and char-
acteristic change which Chaucer makes in the
story is in the character of Pandarus. Instead
of the gay young cousin of Troilus, he gives
us the vulgar, gossiping, good-natured old
uncle of Cressida, an utterly unimaginative
and prosaic person who plays with the fires